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The Widow. 
BY T. H. BAYLY. 











Tere has always been to me a fascination 
about Orp Women! Some may deem this a 
strange avowal—but why ? It is the glory of 
man to avow admiration for thé fairer, and, 
alas! the weaker sex ; and if woman, in bloom 
of youth, and pride of beauty, be weak and 
dependent on the attentions of manhood, how 
much more is she an object of interest and 
compassion when, sinking into the vale of 
years, we see her deprived of those who ounce 
loved and protected her, and no longer pos- 
sessing the attractions which, while they last 
may win for their fortunate owner * friends in 
all the aged, and lovers in the young!’ 

I am no longer young myself, and this may 
perhaps account for the eccentricity of my 
partiality. But let not the reader imagine 
that I would marry av old woman; far from 
it. It is at a respectable distance that I ad- 
mire her, and the tender interest which I feel 
for her is of that nature, that when I look upon 
her loneliness, her poverty, her friendless 
condition—when I see. her as she is, and 
think of what she may have been, spite of 
myself my eyes will fill with tears. 

I am aware that many sensitively sentiment- 
al persons, who would shed tears over the 
unreal distresses of an imaginary heroine in 
a novel, would ridicule my sympathy for my 
old woman; yet I cannot but think that my 
feelings are excited by a more legitimate 
cause than theirs. 

I have recently lodged in a country town. 
occupying the first floor of a small house in 
the high street ; and over my head, on the 
second floor, lives Mrs. Saunders, the widow 
of a captain in the army. When I took the 
lodgings I was told that I would find them 
very quiet, for Mrs. Saunders saw no compa- 
ny, and was ‘a very regular, genteel old lady.” 
And so I found her ; 
and her very cough, when she had one, was 


her step was noiseless, 


almost inaudible: she s 
excepting when she addressed he: 


saw no company and | 
indeed, 


maid, seldom heard the sound of her own 





voice. Well might they say that she was) 


|| gown, but often deeper were her sighs as she 
regular. 


It is in a cathedral town that we | walked slowly down our little staircase. 
dwell, and regularly every day in the week, There was a dejection in ber manner that 
she attends morning service ; twice on every| interested me; and as I watched her from 
Sunday is she to be seen in her accustomed|| my bay window walking slowly down the 
seat; her daily walk, her meals, her outgo-| street, [thought I never had seena more sad, 
ings, her incomings, nay her ‘ down sittings, || nor a more respectable looking old personage. 
and her uprisings,’ seem regulated by clock} Loving old women as I had always loved 
work! As she still wears the widow's ‘ inky them, ¢Ais old woman appeared more loveable 
cloak,’ stiff cap, and deep-veiled bonnet, I at’ 

first concluded she had but recently been} 
deprived of her husband ; 


than any I had ever seen! 

I was determined to make her acquaintance ; 
but I afterwards | but how to manage it without an appearance 
learned that she had been a‘ lone woman’) of impertinent intrusion was not easy, howev- 
for thirty years! She is now upwards of sixty A er, though no longer very young, I was twenty 
and she was scarce thirty when he on whom) years her junior, and therefore hoped, that 
her young heart had lavished all its affections—} if, by an accident, we became on speaking 
he whom she had ‘ loved’ with enthusiosm,| terms, no imputation of an amatory nature 
and‘ obeyed’ im \ could by any possibility be cast upon her, 


plicitly, was suddenly snatched from her in! nor upon myself, even by the inhabitants of a 
| 


She then thou ght | country Lown, 


‘honored’ with sincerity, 


the very flower of his age. 


it impossible to survive him—yet, thirty years The opportunity I had often sought at length 
have passed since she kuelt by his bedside, with) occurred, 


I had long seen and admired a 


his cold hands in hers; and she still lives.) fair young girl, the daughter of a gentleman 


i] 
. | . . e 
and may live for years! } who was my onpoote neighbor; for be it 


There comes to many atime when they || known that my due oppreciation of old women 
can say with truth, ‘I shall never again be |has not by any means hardened my heart 
happy.’ ! against, 
the certain early termination of their sorrows, | from, those who have the advantage of being 


But they who speak of * death’ as nor led me to turn my head away 


little know how long human nature may survive +} still young and beautiful; but then, I believe 
all its fondest hopes, and all its warmest I must allow, the consideration that they must 
affections. Like poor old Mrs. Saunders, 
we may find them after a Japse of thirty years ; , beauty, and may possibly become sad and 
withered indeed, and changed in appearance, } desolate, gives them, in my eyes, an additional 
but still, like her, in the garb of wo; or, if) interest. 
that be thrown aside, still bearing in the wid-) | My fair young neighbor was the belle of 
owed heart the memory of the past. | the place, and her youth, animation, and Jove- 
I have 
WoMEN ; 
and I would probably have been to this hour charm of her comfortable home; but though 


H certainly one day become old, and lose their 


owned my predilection for Oxp; liness entitled her to the distinction ; she was 


had it not existed, Mrs. Saunders! the pet of her father and mother, and the 


unknown to each other, 
women do not indiscriminately interest me : 


Besides, all old idolized by her parents, and admired by all 
the young beaux of the place, she was not 
had the widow been a woman of ringlets and spoilt. Shelaughed withthem all, but smiled 
rouge; with a bonnet with a pink lining, short) particularly upon none ; she was too well 
petticoats, and shoes with sandals, I should brought up, aud too innocent, to trifle with 
the feelings of any. 

Our town at length became more gay than 
a regiment was quartered in 


nave hated the sound of her venerable trip, 
and should probably have done every thivg in 
my power to annoy her. was its wont; 


But my old woman had none of these ;; the immediate neighborbood, and the officers 





‘deep was the cr spe upon he 


r black bomb izeen in th prids of =« arlet cloth and feathers. datly 
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paraded the high street. They were partic- 
ularly fond of walking on my side ofthe street, 
and taking short turns immediately under my 
window ; not that, participating in my love 
for old women, they were attracted by vener- 
able Mrs. Saunders, but because it gave them 
an opportunity of looking at the opposite 
house, the residence of Mr. Mapletoft, the 
father of our belle. 

Mury Mapletoft behaved herself exceedin aly 
well, and did not look at the new arrivals more 
than young people may always be expected to 
look at novelties of any kind. One young 
man, however, subsequently joined the regi- 
ment, who brought a letter of introduction to 
old Mapletoft ; he was, therefore, asked to 
dinner, and day after day I saw him call ; then 
join Mary in her walks, and then go at the 
dinner hour with something like a flute in his 
hand, or with a little volume resembling a 
music book. I began to hope that all would 
end well, as good-natured people always do, 
when they know nothing about the matter, 
and mean to hint that they fear the worst. 
It would have been asource of real annoyance 
to me had I discovered that the young lady 
over the way was a flirt, only secondary indeed 
to that which I should have experienced had 
I found out that the old lady up stairs had 
been guilty of a similar indiscretion. 

T soon ascertained that all was going on 
prosperously. The officer now visited offi 
cially in his capacity of accepted lover, and 
the happy day was fixed, 

What strange commotions did I see on the 
opposite side of the way! commotions to me 
(a bachelor) most inexplicable. The knock- 
ings and the ringings, and the lawyer-like- 
looking man, with the boy after him, bearing 
a blue bag ; and then the mantuamakers, with 
huge receptacles covered with oil-skin, and 
the sempstress, and the shoemaker, and doz- 
ens of persons (whose callings were to me 
unknown) called daily at the Mapletofts’! Ir 
was a memorable time—the footman never 
had a moment’s rest! 

The day before the wedding, uncles, and 


aunts, and cousins, arrived from distant 


places ; every room in the house must have 
been occupied, and where they could have 


tions, their habits, suit each other ? Will they 
love ten years hence as they love now ? 

This. was an unanswerable reverie; and 
had it called for a reply, there was no one to 
answer me, My eyes were dim with foolish 
tears. Though unknown to them, I silently 
blessed them; and ere I could again see 
distinctly, the closing door concealed them 
from my view. 

The happy day arrived—the day which was 

to unite the young officer to his young bride, 
and to introduce me to my old woman! 
+ Again I took my station very early at the 
window, and saw the carriages arrive which 
were to convey the bridal party to church. 1 
then heard Mrs. Saunders leisurely ascending 
the staircase with her accustomed slow and 
dejected step; and thinking that the bridal 
procession would have departed before she 
could have reached her own chamber, I ran 
io my door, opened it, and with great civility, 
requested that she would ‘do me the honor 
of walking in to see the sight.’ 

I have no doubt she thought that a refusal 
would appear ungracious and uncivil; for 
though at first she hesitated, she said, ‘ Thank 
you, sir—TI will not refuse your offer, though 
the sight you invite me to see is, to my feel- 
ings, a melancholy one.’ 

‘A melancholy one ?’ said I. 

The bustle of departure commenced, and 
yoor old Mrs. Saunders, with unaffected 
interest, drew a chair to the window. 

Old Mapletoft’s carriage was first in the 
line of procession, one of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing, and of the kind which bears the appella- 
tion of family coach ; but he came as fast as 
gout and age permitted, and handed into the 
He was 
in his very best clothes, and his lady adorned 
with the roses of June, and the feathers from 
the tale of the ostrich. 
for dwelling on her appearance, for she is one 
of my old women. 


vehicle his own venerable helpmate. 


I must be excused 


She was in a terrible 
flurry not knowing whether to laugh orto cry,to 
Mr. Mapletoft then 
turned to the house, and led forth the bride 


be happy or miserable. 


who, with her veil down, hastily entered the 
carriage ; then followed another old woman. 
anaunt: and to give due weight to the arrange- 





stowed away the servants to this hour I have 
I never left) 


never been uble to conjecture, 
my window all that day ! Of course they must | 
have had a large family party at dinner ; yet! 
in the evening, I saw the young couple steal) 
out to walk together alone ; and though it was 
the last day Mary was to pass in the home of 
her youth, she could not resist bestowing an, 
hour of that day upon him with whom she was 

to pass ber life! 

Whatever his merits mav be, thought I, | 
am sure she is worthy of him; and is Ae 
of her? er, 


eharacter, will their tempers, ther djspost- 


worthy however estimable his 


ment, slowly and surely did the old gentlemen 
deposit himself by her side, and away went 





the carriage, 
a , 

| The next was a new chariot, built for the 
joccasion belonging to the bridegroom, who 
: om ale 

sprang into it with a brother officer, who 
| . 
pacted as bridesinan, and away they went. 

| The other carriages were to me insipidities, 
} 

| They followed, 


bridesmaids, white satin, and orange blossoms. 


laden with relatives, and 


| Mrs. Saunders rose to depart; * Will you 


jnot stay and see them come from church ° 


said I. 





*] have not had my breakfast,’ she re plied ; 





Sore TT 
‘I thank you, sir, for your civility, and shall 
be happy to see you, if you feel inclined to 
return the visit.’ 

She left me; but what a point had I gained 
in one short quarter of an hour! My own 
old woman had called upon me, and had 
graciously condescended to say she would 
receive me in her upper story ! 

The procession returned from church, and 
the party partook of a dejeuner; and then I 
saw one solitary equipage standing at the 
door. It was the bridegroom's chariot with 
four post horses, and adorned with the cus- 
tomary bows of white riband, They will 
soon set off, thought I; and now I think of it, 
I am sure I should see mach better from the 
room above ; of course I should, so I'll goup, 
and knock at Mrs. Saunders’s door. 

I did so, explaining that l expected a better 
view from her elevation. She received me 
kindly ; but seeing her handkerchief in her 
hand, and her eyes very red, I began to repent 
iny intrusion. 

* You will think me very foolish, sir, I fear, 
but you are welcome ; pray bring your chair 
to the window: do not mind me. It is forty 
years since I was at a wedding—my own— 
and—and—I have always avoided being pres- 
ent at bridal processions, and these sad 
leave-takings; but this happening so immedi- 
ately opposite to me, and having seen the 


a 


‘young bride daily until I felt involuntarily 


interested for her, it would be folly to draw 
down the blind.’ 

* Ob certainly,’ said I, pulling the one near- 
est to me up as high as it would go ; ‘ and see 
they are coming,’ I added. 

The drawing-room windows were open, and 
the assembled party crowded into the balcony. 
The door opened ; and, almost carried be- 
tween her father and her husband, came the 
bride in her traveling dress. Old Mapletoft 
gave her one more hearty kiss, and then re- 
treated to the step at the door, meaning to 
wave his handkerchief as the carriage drove 
off; but it would not do—the '>\. ‘kerchief 
went to his eyes, and he -vecipitate 
We had but a dim *iew of sie inte- 
rior of the carriage ; but I suspect the bride 


retreat. 


was leaning back in tears, as I distinctly saw 
the husband bending over ber to offer conso- 
lation. 

Mrs. Saunders’ maid, who was standing 
behind us, exclaimed, ‘La! dear me, what a 
shame to be sure, to make the young lady 
marry a man what she don’t like !’ 

Mrs. Saunders gave hera look which silen- 
ced her; and as the carriage then drove off, 
and she had seen all that she wanted to see, 
she went to put away the tea things. 

Mary Mapletoft was married to the man of 
her choice—the only man she had ever loved 
md the deep feeling that she displayed, the 
natural tears she shed at leaving the home aud 
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the friends of her early years, were the best | ‘No,’ said Mrs. Saunders; ‘it was not 
surety she could offer to her chosen husband, | painted for me’—she paused, and then added, 
that to him and to the home to which he was, ‘ But I remember Lucy well, I remember 
conveying her, she would become fondly and |/her as she was when your mother saw her 
devotedly attached, The simpering bride | last. Is your mother living ? 
who leaves her parents and her home, thinking | ‘She is,’ I replied. 
of her flounces, and the bows in her bonnet, || | ‘And does she still remember Lucy Sum-}| 
will make a heartless wife. mers ?” 

But where was the mother all thistime ? Not'| ‘So well does she remember her,’ said I, 


‘ 1| : } 
at the door with her husband; not on the) ‘that I really think were I to meet her | 
balcony with her guests ! Did she not see the} should know her from my mother’s descrip- | 


carriage drive away? Yes; and I detected|tion: she has often talked to me about her, 
her, and so did the old woman at my elbow, vand always spoke of her as the most animated 
When the bustle of departure began, after || girl she ever knew, and one too whose lot in 
kissing her dear Mary again and again, she | life had been most happy.’ 

mounted the staircase more nimbly than was | * Did she say more about her ?” asked Mrs. 
her custom, and locked herself into one of | Saunders. 

the front bed-chambers.—There she stood ; | ‘A great deal more,’ I replied; * and 
and believing herself unseen by mortal,| you seem to be interested about her, I will 
stretching from the windows to gaze after the ‘try and remember it. Lucy was the most 
last departing carriage, and shedding tears || beautiful girl in the town where she was born ; 
anto the handkerchief which she unconsciously mays my mother always said that she was 
was trying to wave! It was in Mary’s deser-|/ allowed by every one to be the belle of the 


ced chamber that she stood, and when they || county : she was an only child, the idol of 
were quite out of sight, the blind was hastily | her father and mother, the favorite of all who 
drawn down, and I was glad [I could not see her. | knew her: her vivacity was contagious ; her 

Iam not one of those who can look on/||merry laugh so musical, and so truly from 
such scenes unmoved. I passed my hand- ‘the heart. No party could be dull if Lucy 
kerchief over my face, gave a nervous sort of || Summers was present. Of course she was 
cough, and turned round to speak to Mrs 
Saunders. She was in an agony of tears!) which she was suppossd to have had were) 
{ wanted to be civil, but she waved me away) not to be counted. I say supposed, because | 
with her hand ; and so I thought I would take | Lucy was not one of those who made a boast 








much admired by the men, and the offers 


| 


judging for her herself: I am acquainted with 
her present residence, and—but go on.’ 

‘I bave said nearly all I know,’ said I. 
'* The young couple were married ; and though 
Lucy deeply felt her separation from her 
|parents, she was devotedly attached to her 
husband; and when my mother last saw her, 
it was at her own house, by the side of the 
husband she adored, and her face was as 
beautiful and her laugh as merry as ever.’ 

Mrs. Saunders was silent for a moment, and 
i then said, ‘I was thinking of Lucy Sammers’s 
marriage this morning when you saw me so 
deeply affected.—Like her the bride is mar- 
ried to a soldier—like her she wept at leaving 
her parents’ roof. Oh that the similitude 
may end there! Lucy Summers became an 
early widow. For weeks, for months she 
|watched by the bedside of a dying husband— 
without hope she saw him linger, and at length 
he died in her arms,’ 

The old lady became much agitated, and 
when she paused, T said. 

*You knew her well it seems, and must 
\sympathize with her: It is fortunate, how- 
lever, that misfortune fell upon one of her 
cheerful disposition—so buoyant, so elastic, 
as my mother said; that though deeply af- 
flicted by her loss, she doubtless has long 
since rallied.’ 

The pale, wrinkled, dejected, desolate old 
woman before me, removed her handkerchief 
from her eyes and in a faltering voice ex- 





no notice, and walked to the fire-place. Over) of her refusals. If any thing made her sad, | 


the mantle-piece two miniatures were suspen- || it was the necessity of saying ‘* No,’ to per- 
ded ; one represented a very handsome young|/sons who declared to her that their whole || 


anan in regimentals; the othera very beautiful | chance of happiness in this life depended 
young girl, in the costume of forty years ago, upon her saying * Yes.’ At length she was in 


claimed—* J was Lucy Summers!’ 





SS ———— 
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and to my astonishment it was the exact} love herself— a young soldier won her heart :| 
counterpart of a miniature which I remember- | so young a man indeed, that she being herself| 
ed in the possession of my mother, and|/just ‘come out,’ it was decreed that they|| 
which, as a boy, I have been permitted to look | could not be allowed to marry yet. He was| 
at as a treat. to go with his regiment abroad; if on his/| 

And a treat it certainly was, for boy or return after a probation of two years*both pars | 
man—Nothing could exceed the beauty of the) ties remained of the same mind, the marriage |) 


face and figure ; and there was an animation, | was to take place. The young soldier was in | 


have well suited a representative of Thajia, } most bitterly when he left her, but she did} 
As soon as the widow appeared equal to!! not doubt his constancy ; and often has my 
conversation, I told her that I had often seen| mother seen her flying to the post office, and || 
the fuc-simile of that miniature, and that I) returning in triumph with a long expected | 
well remembered my mother’s having said it} letter. When at length ber lover returned, | 
was the picture of her early friend Lucy| he found her the same gay, laughing, beautful | 
Summers. || Lucy he had left—only more maturely beauti- ! 
‘Your mother’s maiden name was Fair-| ful and more gay when meeting him than ever. 
field 2’ said the widow. 


a laughing expression about it, which would|/ despair, but not so Lucy ; she cried indeed| 
\} 
| 
| 


mothtr said that her cheerfulness was]! ¢ 
' 


‘It was,’ I replied. | that of buoyant nature, that it seemed calcu-} 
She was the friend of Lucy Summers 





lated to resist the buffets of the world ; and | 
and when Lucy was married, she receive d that if she be now living she is in all probabil- 

as a gift the counterpart of the miniature you|) ity the most active, cheerful, smiling, round- 
see there.’ | faced, chatty old body that ever was seen, 
* You then,’ said I, ‘ were also the friend of | ‘It is not improbable that your mother and 
Lucy Suinmers, and for you that miniature ||she may yet meet,’ said Mrs. Saunders : 


4 , 
was painted. 


ij} *and then she will have an opportunity of 
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Tue close or THE Votume.—The present number 
closes our twelth volume, and, while we extend the hand 
of friendship to all, we tender our heartfelt acknowledge 
ments to such of our patrons and friends as have, by their 
unwearied exertions in our behalf, so materially assisted 
in its circulation. As notes under Five Dolllars, though 
we still receive them in payment for the Repository, are 
not so extensively circulated as formerly, we shall esteem 
j it an especial favor if those of our subscribers who can 

make it convenient, and any other persons who may feel 
sufficient interest in the success of the work, will endeavor 
} to obviate the difficulty by obtaining subscriptions to the 
amount of Five or Ten Dollars, collecting the same, and 
remitting it at onee.—Our rule being not to send any paper 
at the commencement of a new volume until again order ed. 

Agents will please forward the names of such of tieir 
subscribers as wish their papers continued. Persons 
residing in towns where we have no regular agents will 
generally find the Post Masters in their respective vicini 
ties willing to act as agents by forwarding their names and 
the amount of subscriptions free of expense. 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last deducting 
the amount of Postage paid. 


C. T. Schenectady, N. ¥. $1,00; C. M. Hallenbecks, Ms. 


| $1,00; D.C. M. Havana, N. Y. 81,00; 8. P South Dover, 


Y. 2,00; E. C. Middiefiel€é, N. Y.$1,00: F.C. Nia 
vara, U. C. $2,00; A. L. Leon, N. Y. $1,00; T. M. 
Mechanic ville, N. Y. 1,00; G. L. R. West Troy, +. we 
#100: J. S. Plattsburgh, N. Y $5.00; C.W. New Salem, 
Ct. $1,00; D.C. Schodack Center, N. Y. 81,00; C. P. Liv 
ngston, N. Y. 81,00; H. A. C. Hillsdale, N. Y. #1,00, 





MARRIED, 

In this city, on the l2thinst. by the Rev. William W! 
taker, Mr. P. Dean Carrique, Esq. Editor of the '" 
Gazette, to Miss Elizabeth Coleman. 

By the Rev. Mr. Shields. Mr. Alvin © 
Betsy Ann Arnold 

On the 10th inet. by the Rev. Mr.” 

Halicnbeck,to Miss Maria Burd 
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OBLGUNAL POBLRY. 


For the Rural Repository. 
The Beauties of the Mind. 
Moser poets dwell on face and form, 
Those charms of outward kind, 
My pen’s employed on nobler themes, 
The Beauties of the Mind. 








The ivory teeth—the polished brow— 
Complexion dazzling white, 

Canuvot illume the darksome hours 
Of sorrow’s bitter night. 


The rosy cheeks— the glossy locks, 
The gifts of nature’s God, 

Have not the power to cheer our souls, 
Beneath afflictions rod. 


The sparkling eyes—the ruby lips, 
That look so melting kind, 

Can bear no competition with 
The Beauties of the Mind. 


They, like the fleecy mists of morn, 
Chased by the God of day, 

Soon disappear, nor leave behind 
The traces of their way. 


Or, like the flowers that deck the field, 
Are destined soon to fade ; 

While ever fresh in robes of Jight * 
The latter are arrayed. 


Before fell Time’s destroying scythe 
Our outward charms do fall ; 

The Beauties of the Mind remain 
Subservient to our call. 


Affections won by features fair 
Subside and soon depart ; 

But based on Beauties of the Mind 
Forever bind the heart. 





From the Zodiac. 

Tue following lines were hastily written, by a young 
tady of a neighboring city to two little girls of her acquain- 
tance. In publishing them, we shall doubtless, please our 
readers, though we fear we may offend the fair author, 
who certainly never dreamed that the eye of any but near 
and dear friends would rest upon her. 

Impromtu. 
1 Love ye very, very much, 
My little cousins fair, 
J love ye more than words can tell, 
So sweet I think you are! 
Be very still and quiet now, 
My rose-buds, both of you, 
And if you listen I will tell 
You what I love to do. 


I love to tell some tender tale, 
Eugenia, dear, to you, 

To touch your gentle heart, till tears 
Are in your eyes of blue. 

And then to turn to Josephine, 
Whose little joyous face, 

Is ever ready with a smile, 
All tears away to chase. 


I love to hear the merry tones 
Of each young bird-like voice, 
“hat blithesome caroling might make 
Adest heart rejoice, 











a 





I love to mark the bounding step, 
So light and free from care, 

To follow those unquiet feet— 
What restless things ye are! 





I love to watch the changing touch, 
That, ashe swiftly passes, 

The hand of Time leaves on your forms, 
My little smiling lasses. 

To note a deepening shade of thought, 
On ’Genie’s forehead fair, 

A darkening tint upon the curls 
Of Josephine’s bright hair. 


To see Eugenia’s placid brow, 
From day to day expand, 

And mark the fingers lengthening 
Of Josie’s tiny hand. 

To see each little sy|ph-like form, 
Grow taller, and to trace 

The gradual stamp of intellect, 
Upon each little face. 


And then I love to fancy, what 
You both some day may be, 

When you are grown up ladies, just 
Like your mamma, and me. 

You must be very good and wise, 
And very learned too, 

You must be kind and amiable, 
And gentle, both of you. 


’Genie, forget not so to school 
Each action and each thought, 

That your young sister may from you, 
Be truth and virtue taught. 

And Josie, if to her soft voice, 
A listening ear you lend, 

She’ll be your shield from every harm, 
And prove your truest friend. 


Now, Josie, kiss your sister, dear, 
And say, you trust she’ll guide, 
Your feet through this world’s path, beset 
With thorns on every side. 
And ’Genie wind your arm about 
That little fairy’s waist, 
And tell her that her confidence 
Shall never be misplaced. 


Dear Children! to mine eye you seem 
Two fresh and fair young flowers, 
Whose beauty, strength and life increase 
With the advancing hours. 
And *Genie is the lovely rose, 
Toat fosters, lest it fade, 
The fragile, sweet young violet 
That grows beneath its shade. 





My Early Days. 
Written under a picture taken in childhood. 
My early days, my early days, 
Ye morning stars that linger yet; 
‘And beam as dear departed rays, 
When every other star has set; 


Spray of the ocean of my life, 
Blossom of fruit all faded now; 

Ye golden sands in old Time’s glass, | 
Ye green leaves on a withered bough ; 


Oh! where are ye, and where am 1? 
Where is that happy sinless child, 
That chased the gaudy, butterfly, 
As gay as that, and far more wild. 


Am I that bold and fearless boy 
That stemmed the flood and cliinbed the height ? 
All health and truth, al! life and joy, 
Firs: in the frolic or the fight. 


OSITORY. 






| Ah! no—where once the sunlight shone ; 
I wander now amid the shade ; 
The hopes that led my boyhood on, 
Are withered all, or all betrayed. 


I cannot bear to gaze again 
On visions that couid fade so fast ; 
Nor, ’mid a present sceue of pain, 
Cast back a thought to blisses past. 
—— 
} Metastasio. 
Ir every one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow. 
How many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now. 


The fatal secret when revealed, 
Of every aching breast, 

Would prove that only when concealed, 
Their lot appears the best. 
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Embellished with Engravings 3; 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, 8UCH AS MORAL AND 

SENTIMENTAL TALES, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETCHES, AMUSING 

| MISCELLANY, HUMOROUS AND HISTORICAL 

| ANECDOTES, SUMMARY, POETRY, &c. 

On Saturday, the 18th of June, 1836, will be issued the 
first number of the Thirteenth Volume (Fourth New 
Series) of the Runa Reposirory. 

On issuing proposals for @ new volume of the Rural 
Repository, the Publisher tenders his most sincere acknow 
ledgements to all Contributors, Agents and Subscribers, for 
the liberal support which they have afforded him from the 
commencement of this publication. New assurances on 
the part of the publisher of a periodical which has stood 
the test of years, would seem superfluous, he will there 
fure only say, that it will be conducted on a similiar plan 
and published in the same form as heretofore, and that no 
pains or expense shall be spared to promote their gratifi 
cation by its further improvement in typographical execu 

| tion and original and selected matter. 
{ CONDITIONS, 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday, in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 

| and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. 
It will be printed in handsome style, on Medium paper of 
a superior quality, with new type, and embellished occa 

sionally with Engravings ; making, at the end of the year, 
a neat and tasteful volume, containing matter equal to one 
thousand duodecimo pages, which will be both amusing 
and instructive in future years. 

TERMS.—The Thirteenth volume, (Fourth New Series) 
will commence on the Leth of June next, at the low rate of 
One Dollar per annum in advance, or One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents atthe expiration of Unree months from the time 
of subscribing. Any person, who will remit us Five 
Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies, and any 

| person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of postage, 

shall receive twelve copies and one copy of either of the 

previous volumes. 97° No subscriptions received for less 

| than one pear. 

Names of Subscribers with the amount of subscriptions 

to be sent by the 18th of June. or as soon after as convenient, 
to the publisher, WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1836. 

XP EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 





Notice. 


<7 Notes under Five Dollars taken in payment for the 
Rerosrrory, as usual. 
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1S PUBLISHED EVERY OTUER SATURDAY,AaT HUDSON,N.Y.BY 
Wm. EB. Stoddard, 


It is printed in the Quarto form, and will contain 
twenty-six numbers of cight pages each, with a title page 
and index tothe volume. 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum in advance, or One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents, at the expiration of three months 
from the time of subscribing. Any person, who will remit 
us Five Dollars, free of postage, shall receive siz copies 
and any person, who will remit us Ten Dollars, free of 
postage, shall receive twelve copies, and one copy of the 
ninth or eleventh volumes r 
for less than one year 
to new subscriber 


7" No subscriptions received 
All the back numbers furnished 
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